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Writ  in  Sound 


A  LTHOUGH  the  Talking  Book  for 
/\  the  blind  has  existed  barely  six 
years  as  an  accomplished  fact,  it 
had  its  genesis  in  the  last  century.  It  dates 
in  reality  from  the  day,  in  a  New  Jersey 
laboratory,  when  Thomas  A.  Edison’s  ex¬ 
perimental  wax  cylinder  gave  forth  its 


initial  squeaks  and  squawks.  Even  at  that 
date  Edison  foresaw  the  Talking  Book. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  took 
-  s/jij  long  for  Edison’s  invention  to  reach 
blind  as  he  foresaw.  But  this  delay 
aljnost  exactly  parallels  the  history  of 
fujger-reading  for  the  sightless.  It  is,  after 
all,  the  blind  who  know  best  what  the 
bt.jnd  need.  It  was  the  Frenchman,  Louis 
Braille,  himself  without  sight,  who  in¬ 
vented  the  system  of  raised  dots  which 
bears  his  name.  It  was  again  a  blind  man, 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of 
file  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
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who  proved  a  pathfinder  in  the  new 
medium — that  of  sound.  He,  through  the 
national  organization  which  he  directs, 
hafi  developed  braille  printing  in  this 
country  to  a  paint  where  he  had  made 
the  books  for  finger-reading  both  less 
cumbersome  and  less  costly  by  half.  But 
he  felt  sure  that  thousands  in  this  coun¬ 
try’s  blind  population  of  130,000  could 
never  master  braille.  The  American 
Foundation’s  investigations  proved  his 
_  surmise  correct.  They  showed  that  only 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  country’s  blind 
f  >m  coast  to  coast  were  reading  braille 


with  any  degree  of  proficiency  or  plea- 

|  sum. 

He  interested  a  philanthropic  New 
v.  rker  who  had  long  shown  an  interest 
'  i:  the  blind,  and  she  consented  to  under¬ 
write  a  substantial  part  of  the  sums  needed 
for  experimentation.  He  interested  the 
Gamegie  Corporation  with  the  same  sue- 
,  .  ,o  and  began  two  years  of  research.  As 

'  result,  the  engineers  employed  devised 
ong-playing  disc,  substantially  lighter 
in  weight  and  more  durable  than  the 
c  .mercial  phonographic  record.  They 
!  ‘vised  a  reading  machine  equipped  with 
d  and  tone  regulators  which  the  blind 
id  easily  manipulate,  and  on  June  29, 


.  _  » 


1932,  The  New  York  Times  announced 
the  birth  of  the  Talking  Book. 

As  blind  readers  know  it  today,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  portfolio  of  discs  on  which 
trained  readers  from  the  stage  and  radio 
have  recorded  much  of  all  that  is  re¬ 
warding  in  classic  and  contemporary 
literature.  The  blind  users  know  also  the 
reading  machine  as  something  that  re¬ 
sembles  a  portable  phonograph,  specially 
fashioned  and  simplified  and  easy  to  work 
and  control  by  touch. 

Although  each  side  of  these  twelve- 
inch  records  plays  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
minutes,  it  takes  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
records  to  record  an  average  size  book. 
This  means  that  it  has  a  reading  time  of 
approximately  nine  hours.  When  one  gets 
away  from  the  average  length  book,  how¬ 
ever,  one  encounters  figures  like  these: 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  “Jane  Eyre”  runs  to 
thirty-four  double-sided  discs  and  is  the 
longest  novel  yet  recorded  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  longest 
book  on  the  discs  happens  to  be  the  New 
Testament,  which  takes  forty  records. 
Other  books  in  the  higher  brackets  in¬ 
clude  Thackeray's  “Henry  Esmond,” 
thirty-two  records;  Paul  Leicester  Ford’s 
“Janice  Meredith,”  thirty-one;  Wilkie 
Collins’s  ‘‘The  Woman  in  White”  and  “The 
Moonstone,”  each  requiring  twenty-six 
discs. 

Naturally,  experimentation  did  not  stop 
with  the  first  successful  volume.  The 
chance  lay  ahead  to  make  full  use  of  this 
new  literary  medium  to  develop  the  full 
range  of  the  Talking  Book  as  a  volume 
writ  in  sound.  Mr.  Irwin,  whose  inter¬ 
est  increased  with  each  new  development, 
felt  that  blind  readers  might  gain  some¬ 
thing  of  the  author’s  personality  and  his 
meaning  if  they  heard  the  author’s  actual 
voice.  He  persuaded  several  authors  to 
read  the  opening  “page”  or  two  of  their 
books  on  the  Talking  Book  disc.  John  H. 
Finley  and  Congressman  Kent  E.  Keller, 
for  instance,  did  not  stop  when  they  had 
completed  a  single  “page”  or  side,  but 
read  right  through  “A  Pilgrim  in  Pales¬ 
tine,”  and  “Prosperity  through  Employ¬ 
ment,”  respectively,  without  relinquish¬ 
ing  the  task  to  a  professional  reader.  In 
most  cases,  however,  in  which  authors’ 
voices  are  used,  the  bulk  of  the  work  is 
taken  by  a  trained  voice-  Those  whose 
voices  initiate  their  volumes  for  the  blind 
include  Alexander  Woollcott,  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet,  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Ditmars, 
William  Beebe,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  v 
The  next  logical  step  lay  in  introducing 
incidental  music  and  sound  effects,  The 
recording  of  Dickens’s  “A  Christmas' 
Carol”  offered  an  initial  opportunity,  and 
the  strains  of  “God  Rest  Ye,  Merry  Gen¬ 
tlemen,”  introduced  to  the  blind  that 
well-loved  book.  In  recording  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet’s  poem,  “John  Brown’s 
Body,”  the  Foundation  went  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  used  a  number  of  voices  to  in¬ 
terpret  various  sections  of  the  book  and 
incidental  music  of  the  Civil  War  Period, 
as  well  as  martial  sounds  that  enhanced 


the  book's  atmosphere.  By  that  time  it 
had,  of  course,  recorded  many  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  as  regular  Talking  Books,  j 
That  is,  a  single  reader  embarked  on  each 
scene  and  act,  reading  the  characters, 
locales,  and  stage  directions  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  text.  These  plays,  read  by  a 
single  reader,  proved  so  popular  with  the 
blind  that  the  Foundation,  with  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  Mr.  M.  A,  Roberts,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  decided  to  take  the 
next  logical  step  and  produce  the  plays 
in  full,  with  complete  casts  of  Broadway 
players,  with  all  necessary  sound  effects 
and  period  music.  Some  of  the  plays  act¬ 
ed  in  this  way  for  the  blind  are  Aeschy¬ 
lus’s  “Agamemnon,”  A.  A,  Milne’s  "Mr. 
Pim  Passes  By,”  Sophocles’s  “Oedipus, 
King  of  Thebes,”  George  Bernard  Shaw’s 
“The  Devil’s  Disciple,”  Shakespeare’s  “A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  and  Eugene 
O’Neill’s  “Anna  Christie.”  From  all  of 
which  it  will  appear  that  the  list  of  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  titles  from  which  blind  readers 
may  now  choose,  is  a  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hensive  one.  It  ranges,  in  fact,  from  the 
Psalms  of  David  to  the  stories  of  P.  G. 
Wodehouse.  It  takes  in  its  compass  the 
standard  books  of  fiction,  of  poetry,  of 
biography,  works  on  history,  books  of 
travel,  and  the  fairy  tales  of  science  as 
told  by  Sir  James  Jeans,  William  Beebe, 
John  Burroughs,  and  Robert  A.  Millikan. 

Today  most  of  the  titles  turned  out  in 
sound  are  selected  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  equipped  a  studio  and  trained 
a  personnel  which  records  the  Talking 
Books  without  profit  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  order  to  make  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  Talking  Book  records  pro¬ 
duce  as  many  titles  as  possible.  These 
are  placed  in  the  twenty-seven  regional 
public  libraries  across  the  country  which 
operate  departments  for  the  blind.  The 
Talking  Books  travel  from  library  to 
reader  and  back  in  stout  cartons,  postage 
free. 

Most  publishers  have  shown  a  heart¬ 
ening  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
Talking  Book  in  giving  permission  either 
free  or  at  a  nominal  charge  for  the  re¬ 
cording  of  works  to  which  they  hold  the 
copyright,  Actually,  both  the  Foundation 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  strictly  ad¬ 
here  to  the  policy  stamped  on  each  rec¬ 
ord;  “Recorded  solely  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.” 

1(  Up  to  the  present  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  has  turned  out  229 
complete  Tailsing  Book  volumes,  and  2879 
double-sided  discs.  Many  of  these  records 
;ire;  sfcoft  'stories,  poems,  or  essays — com¬ 
plete  -units  in  their  own  right. 

T^lie  present  writer,  a  Talking  Book 
j  reader  (?>#  two  years’  standing,  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  appreciation  he  feels  for 
these  volume?  writ  in  sound  is  echoed 
by  the  constantly  growing  number  of 
sightless  readers  across  the  country  to 
whom  science  has  opened  up  new  intel¬ 
lectual  worlds  of  profit  and  pleasure. 

F.  Fraser  Bond, 
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